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His parents can never have credited what the fairies
sang around the boy's cradle, that he would become
a friend of the great king of England, Henry VIII.,
and have his portrait painted by the most eminent
artist of his day, Holbein. He was born in the hum-
blest circumstances, and brought up as a blacksmith.
Two great iron conduits, the work of his hand, are
shown in Hamburg to this day. lie was a tall, strong,
fine looking man, with lively eyes and large hands,
and whoever beheld him at his smithy, swinging
his large hammer upon the anvil, could not help
fancying that he beheld some old Norse Viking, who
was moulding his own sword, so bold and enterprising
did he look. And, indeed, a desire for adventures
stirred in his blood. He knew no rest beside his
smithy fire. He felt he must go into the world.
Already, as an apprentice, he had fought in some of
the northern disturbances, had served as ensign under
Christian II. Throwing aside his hammer, he once
more ranged the world in search of danger and dis-
tinction. Coming to Liibeck, in the course of his
travels, he was engaged by that city to lead the 800 men
whom she was sending to the emperor as aid against
the Turks. A year after he returned to his native
city, glorious and victorious, rich in booty and honours.
Hamburg received him as though he were a great and
powerful lord, and he impressed all his friends and
relations by his magnificence. When he rode away
to return to Liibeck, dressed in a full cuirass, with
nodding plumes upon his helmet, a local chronicler
wrote that "he was so good to look upon, that, although
he was a blacksmith, yet he was such a fine, clever